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Volkerpsychologie : Eine Untersuchung der Entwicklungsgesetze 
von Sprache, Mythus und Sitte. Von Wilhelm Wundt. Zweiter 
Band, Mythus und Religion. Dritter Teil. 1909. — pp. xii, 792. 
Dritter Band, Die Kunst. Zweite, neu bearbeitete Auflage. 1908. 
— pp. x, 564. Leipzig, Wilhelm Engelmann. 
What is here announced as the third volume, second edition, of 
Wundt' s Volkerpsychologie consists in a revised, enlarged, and redis- 
tributed form of chapters one and two of the original second volume, 
the third, concluding part of which, appearing at about the same 
time, is dated a year later. The explanation which Wundt gives of 
this anomaly is as follows. Originally planned for three volumes, the 
work grew inordinately in the process of composition. The first vol- 
ume, treating of language,- became two, called 'parts,' and the sec- 
ond, treating of myths and religion, three. In particular, the discus- 
sion of imagination, and specifically of imagination in art, in the first 
part of volume two was much too long to serve merely as an intro- 
duction to the genetic psychology of myths and religion. Wundt, 
therefore, without waiting for the completion of the work, decided to 
publish the questionable material separately, calling it a second edi- 
tion of volume three with reference to a possible future edition of the 
other volumes, in which parts one and two of the first would appear 
as volumes one and two, and parts two and three of the second, — 
doubtless introduced by chapter three of the present part one, a chap- 
ter on the myth-making imagination, — as volumes four and five. The 
method of publication is amazing, but we have to take from Wundt 
what we get. It will not pass unnoticed that with the change of plan 
the three main divisions of Volkerpsychologie, on which some stress was 
placed at the outset, should now become four and should so appear in 
the sub-title of the work. 

Three new sections are added in the revision : one on the object of 
a genetic psychological study of art, namely, to determine the motives 
and aims of artistic production ; one on the elementary phenomena 
of creative imagination, Wundt now assuming, in addition to the pro- 
cesses of Einfuhlung previously recognized, as a peculiar resultant of 
the general mental functions involved, a creative shaping of the ma- 
terial, and that not alone by the producing artist, but also by the 
aesthetically appreciating spectator ; and the third, a final section on 
the unity of the musical and the plastic arts, the two groups into 
which, on Wundt' s scheme, all the arts are divided. The important 
conclusion of the whole survey is that man's art, like his philosophy, 
is an expression of his Weltanschauung, and that therefore those the- 
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ories are false which find its essence in some abstract idea, such as the 
production of beauty, the feeling of aesthetic satisfaction, or the 
awakening of a contemplative mood. One result of the appearance 
of these valuable discussions under an appropriate title in a separate 
volume may be confidently expected, — they will no longer escape the 
attention of serious students of psychological aesthetics, as they well 
might under the cover of an introduction to mythology and religion. 

The discussion of these latter topics is continued and completed in 
the other volume before us in two long chapters, the fifth and sixth, 
entitled respectively " Nature-myths " and the " Origin of Religion." 
A noteworthy feature of the treatment is the amount of space given to 
the study of the marchen. This topic fills over two hundred and sixty 
pages, being nearly half of the fifth chapter and a third of the volume. 
The reasons assigned for this distribution of the material are the com- 
parative neglect of the marchen by mythologists, the tendency being 
to treat it as a pendant to the heroic saga, and Wundt's view of its 
importance as containing the most primitive form of myth ; on the 
other hand, the special forms of religion are so dependent on historical 
and cultural conditions, while the motives to its development are in 
general so uniform, that the treatment here could be comparatively 
brief. Characteristically throughout, at various points in the discus- 
sion, Wundt takes occasion to combat those mythological interpreta- 
tions which start from some higher level or from an artificial system. 
Thus he rejects the view which, first assuming an original nature-sig- 
nificance of some hero, god or myth, proceeds thence to picture the 
particular features contained in the mythological tradition, and even 
more emphatically does he reject the now commoner view which finds 
the origin of all or most myths in one or more of the heavenly 
phenomena (sun-, moon- and astral-theories) . And although admit- 
ting degeneration in details, he has, of course, no sympathy with a 
general degeneration-hypothesis. Systems of myths grew naturally, — 
and he seeks to show how, — out of combinations of separate myths 
and the lower forms preceded the higher. The earliest were simple 
fairy-tales, a species of narrative fiction as primitive as the song and 
the dance, and their content was not celestial, but the fortunes of 
human life. The simplest marchen are pure tales of adventure. 

Along with the marchen Wundt reckons as forms of the develop- 
ment the saga and the legend, distinguished as follows. The marchen 
is characterized by the absence of any definite relations to time and 
place and by a purely imaginary connection of events determined by 
the emotions. Its casuality is magical. The saga is of events related 
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to place and time and, on occasion, to historical personalities; its 
phenomena are those of real life, though for the most part wonderful, 
and the hero himself possesses only the common human qualities, 
though in a degree surpassing the natural limits of human capacity. 
The legend is a sub-species of the saga. Originally applied to the 
stories of the Christian martyrs, the name is extended to that impor- 
tant class of sagas in which the hero is the object of a cultus, either 
as an ancestor or as a whilom benefactor. The comic legend is an eas- 
ily explicable parallel to the burlesque pantomime in savage dances, 
to the satyr plays of the Greek drama, or to the humorous episodes in 
the mediaeval passion plays. A peculiar position is occupied in this 
scheme by the sagas of the gods. They cease to be real sagas so far 
as they return to the magical notions of the marchen and to an eleva- 
tion beyond space and time. This is especially the case when they 
lose connection with the sagas of heroes. Hence the view that theo- 
logical myths form a class by themselves. Wundt's own view is that 
they are either marchen or sagas or a mixture of both. There is no 
single myth, he holds, which does not belong to one or the other of 
the forms mentioned. From them arise first mixed forms and then 
deliberate poetic fictions. 

The marchen begins by containing as its principal part matter that 
is believed, but ends as free poetic fiction. All manner of combina- 
tions intervene. This suggests the difficult problem of distinguishing 
the element of accredited myth from that of conscious poetry. The 
problem cannot be solved by examining the fusion of the two in the 
developed mythologies, but only by comparison of many products of 
related origin exhibiting similar motives, now in simpler form and 
now in the modified combination. Wundt finds the distinguishing 
mark of poetic creation in the unity of the thought ; the mythical 
elements, arising from the general conditions of a community, are the 
particular ideas of the myth-making imagination which furnish its sub- 
strate. But this affords no criterion of belief, for the very stability of 
form given by the poetic elaboration may often fit the tale for general 
acceptance. The peculiar mixed forms produced in the transition 
from the pure marchen-myth to the pure marchen-fiction bring more 
specific marks of distinction. Wundt names the lie-marchen, where 
the story is a regular 'whopper,' pushing the adventures and the 
magical element to the point of the grotesque, the allied jest-marchen 
with its drollery and humor, and the biological marchen which, in 
giving an account, however absurd, of the origin of animal shapes and 
characters, is the earliest form of explanatory marchen-fiction. These 
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forms all contain manifest traces of arbitrary invention. But the 
boundaries are fluent, and the same tale may be believed by one class 
in the community and treated as fiction by another. The genuine 
marchen-myth is, in Wundt's view, the immediately believed reality. 
The sun setting or in eclipse is really seen as devoured by a dark 
monster ; the Indian boy really made a treaty with the buffaloes pro- 
viding for their capture ; etc. Such tales are not an interpretation of 
reality, but the accredited reality itself. On the other hand, the 
great cosmogonic myths show the influence of reflection and are the 
beginnings of a philosophy of nature. 

It is no part of the purpose of this review to follow Wundt beyond 
these general indications of principles into the details of his elabo- 
rately divided and subdivided exposition. We note in that the same 
masterly command of an astounding mass of encyclopaedic informa- 
tion, the same power of vigorous and subtle analysis, the same balance, 
confidence, and maturity of judgment that we have observed in the 
previous volumes, and a still greater fulness of concrete illustration. 
This last we owe, no doubt, in part at least, to his daughter, his 
"treue Gefahrtin im Urwald der My then und Marchen," to whom 
the volume is dedicated. Only an expert mythologist, and he only 
if possessing something of Wundt's psychological equipment, can 
properly estimate the value of the explanations advanced in particular 
cases. A remark, however, may be permitted a layman regarding the 
general arrangement. Wundt apparently distinguishes between myth- 
ical ideas and myths proper, the narratives in which the ideas are em- 
bodied. The distinction is a practical one so far as other than myth- 
ical elements may enter into a mythically colored content, though, 
psychologically, it is doubtful if definite ideas exist apart from judg- 
ments which are the elements of the tale. But Wundt seems to regard 
all myths, as distinct from elements, as nature-myths. Thus apart 
from the introduction, which treats in three chapters of the imagina- 
tion, and from the final chapter, which treats of the origin of religion, 
we have in the entire work but two chapters, one of which is entitled 
"Die Seelenvorstellungen," the other " Der JVaturmythus," and it is 
in the latter that we find the division of all myths into marchen, sagas, 
and legends. We might be tempted in spite of this to suppose a more 
general division into soul-myths and nature-myths, but the difference 
in Wundt's designation is significant. Moreover, when we come to 
the chapter on nature-myths, we find that it treats, not only of what 
we are ordinarily accustomed to call nature-myths, but also of culture- 
myths, heroic sagas, etc. , the origin of which from a mythical apper- 
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ception of the objects of external nature Wundt himself repudiates. 
Indeed, the very earliest form of the marchen, on his theory, is the 
Glucksmarchen, the central interest in which lies not in 'nature,' but 
in the fortunes of men. This too is the central interest in the con- 
ceptions of the future life, treated in the last division of this chapter. 
It is difficult, therefore, to understand precisely what Wundt means 
by a nature-myth. The term as he uses it seems either too broad to 
be definite, or too narrow to embrace all that he has included under it. 
We pass to a brief account of his theory of religion. The central 
fact for a correct judgment here, he holds, is the cultus. The cultus 
is defined in general as consisting in acts directed to the attaining of 
any sort of goods by the help of superhuman agencies. In this broad 
sense it need not be religious. Three further motives enter into the 
development of the religious cultus : it involves a narrower or wider 
bond of social union, it comprehends in its object the most general 
needs aroused by beginning civilization, and it refers its acts to a 
supersensible world. The answer to the question whether religion is 
a phenomenon to be met with in all stages of human life depends on 
the interpretation of the term ' religion.' If the presence of a cultus 
is sufficient, then there is no tribe without a religion ; but if more 
than magical rites and the worship of demons is required, if the above 
three conditions are to be met in any high sense, then the dissemi- 
nation of religion must be regarded as limited both in time and in place. 
The germs are present everywhere, developed religions are found only 
under the conditions of a higher material and spiritual civilization. The 
most important transition is made in the development of the vegeta- 
tion-cults, assimilating new objects of cultural interest and advancing 
from the cult of demons to the worship of the gods. Psychologically 
religion is defined by Wundt, who considers feelings of dependence, 
of happiness, etc. , as only partial motives of the religious attitude, as 
" the feeling of the attachment (Zugehorigkeif) of man and of the 
world about him to a supersensible world in which he conceives as 
realized the ideals that appear to him as the highest ends of human 
striving. ' ' As the original sensuous ideals are transformed into ethical 
ideals, the latter shape themselves into ethical norms of life. Morality 
thus, though having its independent roots in the sensible affections 
which move will and action, is a product of religion, and religion, 
though having its roots in the metaphysical soil of a gradually de- 
veloping idea of the supersensible, is no less a product of morality. 
It is essentially a metaphysical-ethical creation. Wundt, however, 
never allows us to lose sight of its mythical origin or of the continued 
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presence of its lower motives in its higher and highest forms. Myth 
forms an indispensable requisite in all actual religions. Christianity is 
no exception. In the recorded life of Jesus, as distinct from the sayings, 
there is very little that is not mythical, nothing, Wundt says, but a 
few episodes of the passion, and the ' legend of Jesus ' is paralleled 
here with that of Mithras and Buddha. Nor is historical Christianity 
a form of pure monotheism ; that, Wundt holds, no historical religion 
has attained, but only philosophy. So far as the great masses of the 
people are concerned, religion goes no farther than to distinguish one 
God as primus inter pares, or as over against a series of lower, sub- 
ordinate divinities called angels, demons, and the like. Either view 
is for him a form of polytheism. It seems to be a peculiarity of 
Christianity to exhibit in a remarkable degree the motives and 
process of the whole development of religion. In the variety of its 
forms it is less a single religion than an encyclopsedia of all religions. 
Nor is it likely that there will ever be one, uniform religion ; this 
ideal seems forbidden by the increasing manifoldness of the goods of 
civilization and the increasing differentiation of human personality. 
So far Wundt reports what he finds as a clear-headed observer, and 
there may be some difference of opinion as to whether he fully and 
accurately reports the facts. In the final paragraph he undertakes to 
point the goal to Protestant Christianity, the goal of a free church 
bound by no creed. And here, whatever one may think of his views 
in other respects, he strikes a note to which every conscientious man 
will respond when he says that " an untruth can least of all transform 
itself into truth by investing its expression with a certain solemnity. ' ' 
There is some reason to complain of the length of this work, which 
is not wanting in repetitions, although the present volume certainly 
is replete with matter and interest. A certain massiveness of impres- 
sion is given by the bulk, but physically the handling of a volume of 
this size is painful. Wundt's sentences are usually pretty long, but 
they are also, as a rule, clear. But when he invites the reader to fol- 
low him through paragraphs of three and four unbroken pages, which 
is not uncommon, and in one case (pp. 277-283) of five and a half 
pages, he makes a demand on the attention which only the most reso- 
lute can meet and which no one ought to be expected to meet. The 
work might have been condensed : we record this conviction ; but we 
more gladly record also our appreciation of it as probably the most 
splendid and not the least valuable of the many contributions made by 
its distinguished author to the science and thought of our time. 

H. N. Gardiner. 
Smith College. 



